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^S is well known, besides being a 
painter and an author, the dis- 
tinguished Russian who is now 
on a visit to this country has been 
at various times a traveller and a 
soldier, and is now, and always, 
and above all things, a philosopher, 
somewhat in the manner of his 
countryman, Tolstoi. The enormous historical 




paintings, the more modest studies, down to the small- 
est sketch now shown at the American art galleries, 
show some trace, more or less marked, of preoccupation 
with the perplexing political and social problems of to- 
day. He seems to have started as a painter with the 
intention to write upon canvas, as it were, the history of 
the career of conquest of the English in India. From 
his studies made with this view he has produced but one 
completely finished picture, " The Entry of the Prince 
of Wales into Delhi." The prince is seated in his 
howdah on the back of an elephant gorgeously 
caparisoned. Groups of Indian officers and dignitaries, 
in flowing costumes of red and white, bedecked with 
gold and jewels, surround him. The white marble walls 
and cupolas of the palace form the background. " The 
Chief Mosque in Futtehpore Sikri," modelled upon the 
great mosque in Mecca, erected over the grave of Ma- 
homet, and closed to unbelievers, is the subject of one 
of the best of his architectural studies. It is a marvel 
of inlaid and carved work, on the polished marble floor 
of which a number of white robed and turbaned Indian 
Mahometans are standing or kneeling at their prayers. 
Of many other views of Indian scenes and buildings, 
those of the Taj at Agra are perhaps the most striking. 
This building, of white marble, jasper, lapis-lazuli and 
carnelian is like the fairy palaces of the Arabian Nights, 
but was designed as a tomb for the favorite wife of the 
Mogul Shah Jehan. 

Withdrawn from his studio and his contemplated 
series of paintings illustrating Indian history, Verest- 
chagin became a soldier, and while making studies for 
the pictures in which he has delineated the horrors of 
war, himself killed, he admits, many a poor fellow-crea- 
ture. The fighting at Plevna especially seems to have 



impressed him with the idea that war is always unjusti- 
fiable. He not only speaks of it as wholesale murder, 
but in his paintings shows it in its most revolting aspect. 
" Skobelef at Shipka," which we illustrate, is more truly 
a polemic against war than a military picture. The 
interest centres in the foreground, littered with dead 
and dying soldiers. The general and his galloping 
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staff and the troops cheering and rejoicing over their 
victory are but an incident in it, less impressive than the 
frozen mountains that loom up in the background. A 
bitter feeling against the leaders and the governing 
classes, the people who, in the artist's opinion, are the 
cause of wars and the misery which accompanies them, 
is visible everywhere. The oblong canvas which is 
entitled "The Emperor Alexander II. before Plevna" is 



occupied in the foreground by the broken slope of a hill, 
on the summit of which, at the extreme right of the 
picture, is seen the empefor, in a comfortable chair, 
watching from a safe distance the progress of the 
attack ordered in honor of his birthday, although the 
roads were thick with mud and the commander-in- 
chief had exclaimed that it was impossible for the men 
to advance. Thick clouds of smoke fill the valley be- 
tween this position and the Turkish redoubts. The 
officers surrounding his Majesty, peering through them 
with their field-glasses, see that the Russian ranks are 
broken, that they run and that the day is lost. A 
companion picture shows somewhat of the result of 
the battle, 18,000 wounded men and provision for 3000 
only. 

The most ordinary sketches appear to have been 
made with some motive of this sort. A study of a Rus- 
sian coppersmith is entered in the catalogue with the 
note, " has all his life made cockades." We have not 
described the most horrible of Verestchagin's war pic- 
tures, because it would be impossible to convey in words 
an inkling of the impression made by the paintings them- 
selves. We have said enough to show what the motives 
are which have induced him to dwell upon and depict 
such horrors. There is in all this exhibition, the largest 
of its kind ever held here, nothing that gives first place 
to the glory, the enthusiasm, the splendors of war. 
Verestchagin was not intent upon these, but upon the 
prisoners without food or shelter, the spy led out to be 
shot, the Turkish wounded dying unattended, the bodies 
crushed into the snow by passing wagons. He is not 
realistic for the sake of realism, but because he conceives 
that the true way to put an end to warfare is to show 
the terrible side of it as it really is. The other side, he 
thinks, has been presented often enough. These views 
of his, it need hardly be pointed out, are almost exactly 
similar to those expressed by his great compatriot, 
Count Tolstoi. In just what manner they have influ- 
enced the painting of his religious pictures and others, 
of which the subjects are scenes and people in the Holy 
Land, it would be difficult to say. It is certainly not a 
lack of reverence which led him to paint the pictures 
which so offended the Viennese. Of these, " The Res- 
urrection," which shows Christ thrusting his * head 
out of the narrow opening of an ancient Jewish tomb, 
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while the Roman guards, frightened by his apparition, 
run away, is not shown here. The other, " The Holy 
Family," is catalogued as " A Jewish Family of the 
Beginning of our Era." It is plain, then, that the painter 
has no desire to wound the sensibilities of those who go 
to see his pictures. But he is evidently sceptical, not of 
the Bible narrative, but of the interpretations usually 
put upon it. A number of these paintings, however, 
may be accepted by the most pious. " Christ on the 
Sea of Tiberias" shows the reedy and stony shore of 
the lake crowded with people who, according to the 
text, " pressed upon him to t hear the word of God," so 
that he went into a vessel that was anchored by the 
shore, and preached to them. " The Prophecy" shows 
a white-robed figure seated on a height over the lake, 
gazing intently at the white lines which show the posi- 
tions of the unregenerate cities of Chorazim, Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, and prophesying their destruction. 
There is a number of pictures and studies of Bible 
scenes: The Mount of Temptation; Mount Tabor; 
the Jordan ; Samaria ; the Tombs of the Kings ; the 
Spring of Elisha ; Solomon's Wall ; Beth-Shan ; the 
Cave of Endor ; Gideon's Spring; the Valley of Ez- 
draelon ; Samuel's Tomb ; the Tomb of Joseph ; Ja- 
cob's Well; Gilgal; Bethel; the Dead Sea; the 
Tomb of Abraham. And there are many portraits of 
Jewish, Arab and Christian types from Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood. 

We must defer to another occasion a critical consid- 
eration of these paintings as works of art. But what- 
ever may be thought of them in that regard, it cannot 
be denied that they constitute a collection of the great- 
est educational importance, illustrating, as they do, the 
frightful carnage of modern warfare and the scenes 
sacred in the history of that religion whose gospel is one 
of " Peace on earth and good will toward men." 



Mr. Verestchagin is a giant in stature, with the pro- 
verbial good-nature of a giant. He is really more benevo- 
lent and jovial in appearance than the portrait which we 
present of him. His hair and beard are still quite dark. 
He laughs heartily and often, and speaks excellent Eng- 
lish, the only noticeable peculiarity in his pronunciation 
being a tendency to substitute broad vowel sounds for 
slender. In reply to a question put by a representative 
of The Art Amateur as to his ideas about realism in art, 
he said with a smile that people spoke of him as a realist, 
as if that were something dreadful. 

" Why," he said, " Raphael was a realist for his time.. 
Think how the feelings of good, conservative, pious peo-. 
pie of his age, accustomed as they were to the meagre, 
emaciated, figures of the earlier religious painters— think 
how they must have been shocked by his strongly devel- 
oped muscular saints and angels ! They must have 
thought him a dreadful realist. And Rubens — Rubens, 
who painted women as broad as that" — holding his 
hands at a considerable distance from his own capacious 
chest — " Rubens, whose celestial deities are simply moun- 
tains of flesh and drapery hanging in mid air; who 
painted the Virgin and Juno from the same model, and 
Jupiter and the Almighty from the same model ; what 
was he, if not a realist ? But time has put its varnish 
over their works, and they are now accepted as idealistic. 
Perhaps two or three centuries hence the realists of to- 
day will also be considered idealists. 

" I do not believe in such realism as Zola's. I do not 
call that artistic realism. What do I care for the patho- 
logical action ? That may interest doctors. But let me 
see the passions that move a man ; show me the workings 
of his mind, of his heart ; that is interesting to everybody. 
It is the work of the realistic artist to see that in life and 
to reproduce it. 

" We cannot paint what we do not see. We can com- 
bine forms and effects known to us, so as to produce 
an image of something not actually seen by us— granted ; 
but, even in such work, we do the better for seeing as 
much as possible of the reality. I have a friend, a 
French painter — I will not give his name. Now, you 
know the English had, not long ago, a little war in 
Africa with the Zulus. Some Englishmen wanted pic- 
tures of that war, but they could get no good English 
painter to paint them. So they came to my friend, who 
is well known as a painter of military subjects, and said 
to him: 'See here, there is money in this; here are 
English uniforms ; here are Zulu costumes and weapons ; 
the landscape was so and so ; the vegetation was such ; 
the sky of such a tone — will you paint us these pictures ?' 
He said, ' Yes.' He painted them very good pictures. But 



were they realistic ? How could they be ? There were 
no English soldiers, no Zulus, only Frenchmen dressed 
in English uniforms, and Parisian models. And the land- 
scape was not African. Perhaps it was not French either. 
I do not know what it was. But they were very good 
pictures, so far as the painting went. 

" I mean by realism that you paint the reality, or what 
you find or think must have been the reality, but with 
thought and feeling. It must come from here and 
here " — touching his breast and head — " not all from the 
brush. A man may be a very good painter, as a mechan- 
ic, without making much use of his brains, but not an 
artist. He may paint real things very well, but I would 
not call him a realistic artist. Hence I say that when 
time has put his varnish over our work too, we will be 
accepted in our turn as idealists. We have not said the 
last word. There will come men after us who will find 
more to say ; and they will then be the dreadful, the 
iconoclastic realists. 

" No, I do not see how they are going to be more real- 
istic. If /knew how to be so, I would be. But I am 
sure that those to come will find out how to be more 
realistic in some way on this side or on that. Look at 
the art of landscape painting. Can you imagine anything 
more beautiful than has been done in our time ? And 
yet I am sure that it will still make progress. In what 
direction I do not know. I cannot see into the future, 
but I am sure it will progress beyond the point which 
it has reached." 

Mr. Verestchagin was asked if he would say somewhat 
of his religious pictures. 

" Yes, I will say this — that it was all a mistake, an er- 
ror, that commotion in Vienna. The Cardinal admitted 
as much ; that he was pushed on by others, who were 
more papal than the Pope, as the saying is. But the 
feeling in favor of the received traditions, blindly fol- 
lowed without thought or investigation, is very strong 
there ; so strong, that, if I had known of it, I would not 
have risked irritating it by exhibiting my picture of the 
Resurrection. I am told that the same feeling is pretty 
strong here among Catholics and High Churchmen, and 
I will not exhibit that picture here. I do not want to 
shock people's prejudices, no, no, no ! 

"I admit that the position of the Saviour in that pic- 
ture is not graceful ; but it is the position which he must 
have assumed in coming out through the narrow open- 
ing of the tomb. All the old tombs, and there are 
many of them in full preservation, are alike in that re- 
spect of having narrow openings — not bigger than two 
feet square. If the Bible reported a miraculous widen- 
ing of the opening,: all right ; I would have accepted the 
miracle. But there is no such text. 

" I have had no motives but the most natural. I was 
in Palestine. Here was the Jordan. There the Dead 
Sea. Here was the old Roman road to Jericho ; the 
Turks have not changed it ; it is still the same road ; the 
very stones on which the Saviour must have walked. 
There were groups of people passing to and fro ; the 
same sort of people as he chose for his apostles, wearing 
the same costumes. Nothing has changed. It occurred 
to me — it would have occurred to anybody who was a 
painter and who had a little imagination — Why not 
paint all this ? Nothing could, surely, be more natural. 
I knew my Bible. I have read it much, reverently, as be- 
comes a member of the orthodox Russian Church, and 
I knew that the scenes which I saw with my eyes were 
repetitions of many which are described in the Testa- 
ment. I painted what I saw with the knowledge that 
the great events of the past must have looked just so. 
Friends say I am wrong. I think I am right, and that 
my pictures have but to wait for Time's varnish, and 
they will no longer be considered objectionable. 

" They are, if you like, idealistic, in the sense that I 
painted with my mind and my heart as well as with my 
hand. They are realistic in that I used every endeavor 
to get at what must have been the actual facts of each 
case — those I mean which especially interest the painter — 
facts of form and color. These happily remain, in great 
abundance, just what they were. Why not paint them, 
then, just as I saw them ?" 



THE BOUGH TON PICTURES. 



The first collection of any considerable number of the 
paintings of Mr. George H. Boughton ever shown in 
America is on view at Avery's galleries, on Fifth Avenue. 
There are twenty-two examples, mostly of recent work, 
but including some very early American landscapes, 
done before Mr. Boughton's hegira to England. Of 



these, the little canvas called " Deserted" is perhaps the 
most interesting, as, in regard to sentiment, it may be 
said to strike the key-note of all Mr. Boughton's artistic 
career. It represents the old Ethan Allen homestead, 
in Vermont, and is painted in the brown key, thought by 
the Hudson River School of landscapists to be appro- 
priate to twilight subjects in which a tender view of 
sentiment was aimed at. This sentiment — some might 
call it sentimentality — is the permanent and distinguish- 
ing quality of the artist's work. The brown key disap- 
pears very soon after his early successes in England, and 
is replaced by light and dainty tones of sage green and 
pink, and harmonizing grays and browns. This pleas- 
ant and characteristic palette exactly suits the sort of 
subject in the painting of which Mr. Boughton has made 
his reputation. It may be said to be borrowed mainly 
from the colors of the hydrangea, a flower of which he is 
extremely fond, it being, indeed, the key-note of the dec- 
oration of the principal room in his London residence. 

One of the pictures in the Avery galleries, "Under 
the Hawthorne Tree," lent by Mr. E. Van Volkenburgh, 
shows this delicate key of color forced to its highest 
pitch. A rather tall English country girl, of features far 
more refined than are usually to be met with in her class, 
is reaching up into the branches of a blossoming haw- 
thorn and plucking the white flowers. A boy, younger 
than his sister, has pulled down a spray, which he is 
stripping of its blossoms, and a little girl is holding up 
her apron to receive the spoils gathered by both. The 
tender green of the young leaves and the equally delicate 
white of the flowers are very accurately rendered, but 
the coloring of the rest of the picture, though very pleas- 
ant, is hardly held up to this high key. In " Ike Walton 
and the Milkmaids" a less difficult problem is more suc- 
cessfully met. The genial old fisherman is returning 
across the meadows from the river, which is seen in the 
distance. He has a full basket, and is displaying the 
best of his catch to a couple of buxom milkmaids whom 
he has met on his way home. T*he gleam of the fish 
and the white of the women's caps are here kept in ex- 
act relation to the gray green of the landscape and the 
buff and brown of old Walton's dress. It is a capital 
subject, and has evidently been studied with care as to 
character of models, costumes and scenery. "The 
Widow's Acre," belonging to Mr. Henry T. Cox, is. an- 
other picture with a story in it, and none the worse for 
the story. The scene is on the sea-coast. Dark cliffs 
and sea under a cloudy sky form the background. On 
a small patch of arable land in the foreground there 
are two figures at work, the widow and her handsome 
daughter. A prosperous old sea captain in blue shirt 
and tall hat leans over the fence, and has an eye for 
each. The daughter turns away smiling, and the widow 
leans on her spade and regards her neighbor with some- 
thing like a scowl on her no longer handsome features. 

By far the largest picture in the collection is the Eng- 
lish landscape, " A Golden Afternoon, Isle of Wight, 
near Luccombe," which attracted much favorable notice 
in London at last year's Royal Academy Exhibition. 
The hilly foreground is full of incident. There is a 
sheepfold, and the shepherd is driving some stray mem- 
bers of his flock toward it. Behind it, in the valley, are 
the red-tiled rqpfs of some farm-houses, and over the 
tops of the nearer hills is seen a line of chalk cliffs and 
a narrow streak of the channel. The sky is partially 
clouded. " Falling Leaves " is of a different order of . 
landscape effect. It is a forest interior, with the trunk 
of a gigantic beech-tree in the foreground. There are 
two female figures happily placed, as Mr. Boughton's 
figures always are. The ground is already covered 
with dead leaves, and others are still falling from the 
trees. " A Dusty Road " shows a French peasant girl, 
heavily laden, but taking long strides on a road that 
passes by fields gray with blown thistles. There is a 
line of gray woods in the distance. The most remark- 
able picture in the collection, quite different in subject 
and in treatment from any of the others, is of recent 
production, and has not been exhibited before. It illus- 
trates Burns's " Tarn O'Shanter," and shows that adven- 
turous person urging his gray mare across the bridge, 
on the middle of which the troup of witches are ar- 
rested, not having the power to pass over running water. 
The figures, from a landscape painter's point of view, 
are excellent, and display a power of imagination which 
even old admirers of Mr. Boughton would hardly credit 
him with. But the principal merit of the picture is in its 
painting of storm-clouds and lightning. This has noth- 
ing of the conventional about it, but seems to convey a 
vivid impression received direct from nature. 
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II.— MR. EDWARD MORAN CONTINUES HIS HINTS FOR 
PRACTICAL STUDY. 

As I recommend all students to choose cloudy or 
overcast days to begin with, the first palette I would 
put into their hands would be one disposed for grays 
only. The colors that I myself use for water, under 
such conditions, are white, yellow ochre, permanent 
blue, ivory black, raw umber, dark zinober green and 
light red. Crimson lake used spar- 
ingly, with black and white, is val- 
uable for the cold, purplish reflec- 
tions in the troughs of the waves. 
For the gray, cloudy sky I use 
white, yellow ochre, cobalt blue and 
light red, with ivory black as re- 
quired. For rocks in foreground I 
employ burnt umber, burnt Sienna, 
yellow ochre, crimson lake, white 
and black. Add dark zinober green 
if they are covered with seaweed. 
For mid distance and distance, 
cobalt, light red, yellow ochre and 
white wilUgive all the grays re- 
quired. Under certain effects of 
sunrise and sunset, as in Allonge's 
picture you reproduce, and for lu- 
minous sky and clouds, as in Or- 
rock's, it is desirable to add cad- 
mium and light cadmium, vermilion 
and rose madder to the simple 
palette I have given. The more 
brilliant reds and yellows give less 
heavy grays and increase enor- 
mously the range of tints at com- 
mand. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that they also enable the 
painter to denote the contrast be- 
tween the brilliant sky colors of sundown or sunrise 
and the heavier reds and yellows which may occur as 
local color in the foreground. If a glaze is to be used, 
the madder must always be preferred to the crimson 
lake ; but the latter is safe enough in solid painting, 
mixed with black and white. Something similar is to be 
said of zinober 
green. It comes in 
three tones, of 
which I use only the 
darkest and fullest 
of color, and this I 
use solidly, and, as 
a rule, mixed with 
other colors of un- 
doubted perma- 
nence. In this way 
the chances of its 
fading are mini- 
mized to such a 
degree that they 
are hardly worth 
considering. It is 
a very useful color. 
No other combina- 
tion than that of 
dark zinober green, 
with rose madder 
or crimson lake, and 
white and black, 
with a little cad- 
mium or yellow 
ochre, will give the 
peculiar sea grays 
of salt water under 
all effects of light. 
With burnt umber 
or burnt Sienna and • 
blue, it is most use- 
ful for rocks like 
those in the fore- 
ground of the illus- 
tration, "Full Tide near Lorient," and for seaweed. 

Let the student begin with a strip of beach, a simple 
cloudy sky and stretch of gray water, every tint in which 
• composition may be composed with five colors, reckon- 
ing white and black, the others being, as aforesaid, yel- 
low, ochre, light red and permanent blue. Let him, then, 
keeping to the same sky effect, choose a more pictu- 



resque foreground, such as this of Allonge's, with rocks, 
and, perhaps, an old anchor or other litter, or a bit of 
green coast, which will merely require the addition of the 
dark zinober green to the palette. Then proceeding to 
opener sky effects and a greater range of distance (see 
page 1 29) he will find use for two sets of grays : one, that 
which he has been using ; the other, more aerial, mixed 
with cadmium, vermilion and cobalt. All the beautiful 
pearly effects of sky and distance, so much admired in 
trfe works of several of our contemporary American 
marine painters, are got with the grays mixed from these 




IN THE WAKE OF THE STEAMBOAT. AFTER AN ETCHING BY DAUBIGNY. 



three colors skilfully contrasted with the heavier, more 
earthy and' duller grays already referred to, which are 
commonly reserved for the foreground in pictures of 
clear weather effects such as we are now dealing with. 

Supposing the student to have made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the resources of this very simple but suffi- 








FULL TIDE NEAR LORIENT. DRAWING BY MME. ELODIE LA VILLETTE. 



ciently powerful palette, I pass to some questions of de- 
tail, which will, no doubt, perplex the beginner, even 
after he has gone through the course thus far laid out 
for him. Much of what falls into the marine painter's 
peculiar province is evanescent to a degree which makes 
careful study directly from nature impossible. Wave 
forms are even more fleeting than cloud forms, and 



harder to seize. Nevertheless, one does not require the 
extraordinary memory and insight of a Turner to succeed 
passably well in reproducing them. If the student will 
watch patiently, he will find that the principal lines of a 
breaker nearing the shore will be repeated by the fifth 
or sixth in succession after it. The most effective 
breakers are produced when the outgoing and incoming 
waves meet at a favorable distance from the shore, and 
these waves regularly repeat the same forms and topple 
over in the same places. The student may watch one 
of them, shut his eyes to photograph it mentally when 
it begins to break, and sketch in its 
principal masses of form and spray 
with Chinese white or with chalk 
on gray paper. He can watch again 
for the recurrej^/of nearly the 
same forms ale^^mhutes later and 
correct his |i||j§pi»cetch by them, 
or add with^Sft lead-pencil an out- 
line of the crest and some indica- 
tion of the darks in the hollow parts. 
In this way, memoranda may be 
made which will afterward prove 
of service in painting pictures such 
as several of those from which il- 
lustrations were taken for the pre- 
vious article on marine painting. 
It is more difficult to memorize the 
appearance of a single large swell 
such as is shown in Mesdag's 
" marine," and it is plain that in 
the drawing of the smaller forms 
in this picture the artist was, so to 
speak, all at sea. But he has 
managed, with the aid of the two 
foreshortened vessels, one mount- 
ing the wave, the other descending, 
to convey a fair impression of what 
it is like. Of Daubigny's sketch of 
his boat in the swell left by a pass- 
ing tug, the same thing might be said. It is the tipping 
of the boat, and that only, that explains the situation. 
Both might have done better if they had availed them- 
selves of the portable camera, a help which no landscape 
painter can afford to despise. It is invaluable in enabling 
one to bring home really reliable pictures of complicat- 
ed and vanishing 
forms, which can 
be used as a check 
upon the memory 
and one's hastily 
executed sketches. 
The objection com- 
monly but ignorant- 
ly made, that the 
use of the camera 
leads to lazy and 
inaccurate observa- 
tion, and to habits 
of copying, is with- 
out serious founda- 
tion. It is merely 
a help not always 
available, for under 
many conditions of 
weather and sur- 
roundings it cannot 
be used at all. Even 
when it works best, 
no really artistic re- 
sult can be gained 
from it without the 
concurrence of a 
practised eye and 
hand. The student 
must not hesitate to 
use it, then, for all 
that it is worth. 
The difficult draw- 
ing of shores in 
perspective, seen 
from above, as in 
the " Full Tide near Lorient," can be corrected, or 
rather checked by means of an instantaneous photo- 
graph developed after the sketcher_ reaches home. 
With the camera to fall back upon for a full and trust- 
worthy report of forms and detail, the student can 
confine himself in his sketch to effect and color when 
it seems desirable to do so. In short, it will be strange 
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if a camera does not pay for itself in a single sea- 
son. Photography can no longer be ignored by the artist. 
But the main things are, to live near the sea, to be al- 
ways on the watch, and to 



Even when one does have nothing but sea and sky and 
a vessel or two for a picture, he is subjected to all the 
landscape-painter's difficulties, and his principal aim 



use every means of study. 
The subject is never ex- 
hausted ; there is always 
something still to learn. 
The student should, above 
all things, take good care 
not to fall into a manner ; 
not to accept nor to make 
for himself a formula. No 
formula will remain true 
for all times and all sea- 
sons. Take the common 
one that teaches that the 
sea separates itself from 
the sky at the horizon as 
dark against light. This 
is not so when the sun is 
near the horizon, in which 
case the sea may be a blaze 
of light much brighter 
than the sky near it, as it 
is shown in the illustration 
on page 129, and again 
in that on page 127. 

It is not uncommon, 
after a storm in the lower 
bay of New York, and in 
other bays with a muddy 
bottom, to find it hard to 
distinguish, at a little dis- 
tance, between land and 
sea, the latter being col- 
ored by the mud brought 
up by the waves. I have 
seen, from my old studio 
on Staten Island, the bay 
look like a prairie on fire. 
The ice was moving out 
under a dense fog, with 
occasional puffs of denser 
mist like smoke, and the 
sunset light struggled 
through in a sort of red 

opalescence with an effect that would hardly be credited 
if it were transferred to canvas. 

As a parting " wrinkle," it occurs to me to warn the be- 
ginner against attempting to make pictures of yachts. 
They are among 
the most difficult 
and ungrateful ob- 
jects to be found. 
Their beauty is of 
an order which is 
decidedly unpic- 
turesque. A prac- 
tised draughtsman 
can do something 
with them, coining 
head on with belly- 
ing sails, but the 
tyro had better 
leave them alone. 
A coal barge or a 
coasting schooner, 
what we may call 
a cart-horse of the 
sea, is a much bet- 
ter subject than the 
finest of ocean ra- 
cers. Finally, I 
would again advise 
the student to be 
modest, and not 
try a coaster, even, 
until he has stud- 
ied, indoors, its rig 
and build, and out 
of doors learned to 
paint rocks, posts, 
stranded boats and 
such like still life. 
He.will find it best 

at all times to hug the shore. Blue water is compara- 
tively unpicturesque. The painting of seascapes is, 
indeed, only a particular branch of landscape painting. 
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ON THE SOLENT, ISLE OF WIGHT, ENGLAND. BY FRANK L. EMANUEL. 



must be the same. I have not dwelt upon this, but it 
is nevertheless important that the student should 
remember that in most compositions the land and 
stable objects on it will play leading parts, and that 




SHRIMPERS ON THE LINCOLNSHIRE COAST. BY JAMES ORROCK. 



until he can draw such objects well and quickly he can- 
not hope to do much with waves, clouds and vessels in 
motion. Edward Moran, 



The remarks of Mr. Moran about the simple palette 
which he recommends to pupils recall to us some ideas 
of Mr. Hamerton which may prove of value in connec- 
tion with his article. Mr. 
Hamerton notes, in the first 
place, that no matter what 
colors one uses, nor whether 
he uses few or many, he 
should see to it that they 
are well ground and not 
mixed with too much oil. 
In the latter case it will be 
I impossible to get that rich 
and solid impasto which 
many artists (and Mr. 
Moran among them) de- 
light in. It is generally an 
advantage, he adds, to get 
stiffly ground colors, for 
when one finds them too 
solid for any particular pur- 
pose, it is easy to thin them 
by adding a little oil ; but if 
they are too thin, they can- 
not be conveniently thick- 
ened. This last, however, 
we need hardly say, can be 
done by spreading the 
color on blotting paper, 
which drinks up some of 

the oil. 

* * 

It is only after long ac- 
quaintance that we learn 
all about the mechanical 
management of colors. 
Some, for instance, are nat- 
urally coarse and incapable 
of being ground to an 
impalpable powder — like 
smalt. Some work almost 
too easily, like the lakes, 
and some are intermediate, 
like the ochres. This makes 
a good deal of difference in 
mixtures and in handling, 
and in the representation of 
different natural textures, and knowledge of such points 
can be gained by practice only. This is another reason 
for beginning with a simple palette. Be satisfied with 
a few safe pigments rather than try risky experiments 

with a wider range 
of colors. It will be 
noticed that The 
Art Amateur usual- 
ly avoids commit- 
_ ting its readers to 
the use of Prussian 
blue or of indigo. 
Both are fugitive, 
or, at any rate, not 
to be relied on for 
permanence, and 
indigo, in its usual 
form, is an ugly col- 
or. Prussian blue 
is not an ugly blue, 
but it has a quality 
which, for the tyro, 
is as great a fault, 
it is probably the 
most powerful of 
colors in admixture 
— that is to say, a 
small quantity of it 
will overpower a 
much greater quan- 
tity of most other 
colors. This occa- 
sions no end of 
trouble to the be- 
ginner who uses 
Prussian blue in 
mixtures, as in mak- 
ing greens. He 
cannot, for a long 
time, bring himself to make allowance for the coloring 
power of Prussian blue, and consequently it often hap- 
pens that he gets all his greens and purples too cold. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OILS. 



IV. — TREATMENT OF VISTA VIEWS— CHARACTER IN 
TREES— TRANSFORMATIONS WROUGHT BY LIGHT 
AND SHADOW — AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

A LOCALITY that is without water and without any 
strikingly picturesque features seems very blank to one 
who is anxious to obtain available sketches, 
and yet it may, quite unexpectedly, offer 
something unique and valuable. One 
summer I found myself in that low, sandy 

part of Massachusetts which lies south 

of Boston. There were farms, with their 

monotonous fields, then stretches of wood- 
land; turn in whatever direction you 

would, there was the same general aspect. 

One of the wood roads that was overhung 

with pine boughs tempted me into its cool 

shade. In a little while the bower-like 

seclusion was perfect; but it promised 

nothing more, each slight turn brought 

the same shut-in appearance, and I con- 
cluded to retrace my steps. As I turned 

to do so, I beheld a beautiful vista open- 
ing, as it narrowed off in the distance, 

into a softly lighted arch that suggested 

the open country beyond. A mass of 

gray shadow lay across the road as it ap- 
proached this point of attraction, then a 

broad stretch of light slanted in from 

the left beyond a group of grand pines 

that came near the foreground. From 

this line up to my station point, the 

whole road lay in rich, warm shadow, 

with its few worn ruts and its intervening 

stretches of grass sprinkled with pine- 
needles. The boughs above, especially 

where they allowed a peep of blue sky, 

had their lights beautifully graded down 

through the long perspective arch, and the 

trunks that supported them caught light 

and shadow, according to their position 

along the roadway. From among those 

that came up nearest, at the right, a gaunt 

old grapevine climbed out and sent its 

branches up until they clasped the long- 
est projections from the pines on the left. 

Less important vines, a few old ends of 

fallen limbs, and various warm bits of 

vegetation lent their pretty effects, and 

here was my picture ! 

A vista view requires careful drawing 

and skilful treatment throughout. If the 

ground which the eye follows stretches far away, the 

desire to give it the distance it wants may induce one 

to place the horizon- 
tal line too high. It 

would not be more 

than one third up 

from the lower edge 

of a canvas, even if 
the view were taken 
from a carriage, and 
from a sketching- 
stool it would not be 
so high, of course. 
The canvas for this 
style of picture should 
not be decidedly ob- 
long, but as near 
square as may 
be found pleasing ; 
whether its greater 
length be placed 
horizontally or verti- 
cally depends upon 
the width embraced 
in the view. If there 
is anything like a 
roadway, as in the 
case described, the 
station point should 
be in such relation 
to it that it has an 
agreeable slant, in- 



ishing point of the road ; then mark the perspec- 
tive location and size of tree-trunks, or whatever 
there may be of importance on the ground plane. The 
eye is easily deceived in making estimates along vanishing 
lines, and much time will be saved by making trial dots 
and comparing them carefully to see if they are relatively 
correct. 

Where there are small glimpses only of sky, it is best 
to wait for a clear blue sky. Be sure to lay in enough, 




MARINE. BY MESDAG. 



but omit it where the foliage is to be dense. Next be- 
gin with the most distant foliage effects ; in the sketch 
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STUDY OF ROCKS AT SUNSET. BY A. ALLONGE. 



stead of vanishing at right angles. The first thing 
after fixing the horizontal line is to get the van- 



mentioned above, this is at the vanishing point of the 
road. White, lemon yellow, and the lightest neutral are 



usually called for first, then chrome green No. I and 
Naples yellow. In this, introduce light zinober and the 
stronger chromes, and so forward to the nearest foliage, 
which will want warm undertints with the richest greens 
on the lighted projections, the same as individual trees. 
It is presumed that special study has been given to vari- 
ous kinds of foliage. In the case instanced, where the 
principal trees were pines, the shadows within were not 
very warm. Each kind of pine has its peculiar green, 
but they all tend more toward blue than 
toward yellow, and come out better 
from an undertint made from raw um- 
ber and black than they do from warmer 
color. The angular masses of needles 
want straight, decided strokes from a 
medium-sized bristle brush, color not 
too heavy, else the soft, open look will 
not be obtained. Old pines have a 
great many little bare branches bristling 
out from the upper part of their trunks 
and contiguous branches ; these give 
dark and light grays that are very de- 
sirable. Altogether, the old trees are the 
most picturesque. Nearly all kinds of 
young trees are too round and perfect — 
the elm is an exception ; it has charac- 
ter from the first. 

A view that contains little but trees 
and the ground to which they belong 
depends greatly upon the magical influ- 
ence of light and shadow. I remem- 
ber a certain group of trees that had 
been left to skirt a springy place in a 
corner of a meadow. I had passed 
them often when the light was in front 
of them, and there was nothing about 
them or their surroundings that suggest- 
ed a picture ; but late one afternoon, I 
came upon the spot, and there were 
long, dark shadows across the sward 
contrasting with the vivid green that 
intervened ; the trees themselves received 
just enough light to reveal the luxuri- 
ance of their foliage, and then became 
involved in deep shade. The glimpse of 
distance that they left at one side was 
no longer commonplace, but as it lay 
wrapped in a soft, illuminated haze, it 
suggested an Arcadia. Such bits, taken 
in time, often make valuable pictures. 

A hillside may be one thing under 
a high, diffused light, and quite another 
under a low, concentrated light that 
yields a good part of its claim to shadow ; 
so with dale and with plain. 
These transformations of the hour are in effect ; those 
of the season are in reality. As the weather grows colder 

in the autumn, 
throughout all the 

■•-^ ,-...-...■ . .. . __ TT ^^_ North the foliage 

dons warmer hues. 
The palette will 
want a great deal 
of yellow, but let 
the fine, transparent 
Indian yellow do 
all it will before re- 
sorting to opaque 
yellows. These are 
very crude if used 
in excess, especially 
if grays are not 
brought in proper 
juxtaposition. The 
same may be said 
of vermilions ; and 
they should be kept 
in reserve until the 
more transparent 
madders have had 
their chance. The 
russet hues depend 
much upon the 
Siennas and warm 
browns. It should 
be borne in mind 
that all parti-colors 
must be tempered freely with gray in order to secure the 
soft harmony that characterizes autumn landscape. 
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A few November winds and all is changed ! We 
have the bare trees, with their network of branches, and 
we may look for the ideal snow scene, that which is so 
dangerous for young painters and poets to venture into. 
Many imagine that snow scenes are easy to paint — a fatal 
mistake ! Even if they mean copying, the best effects 
in good pictures are likely to be sacrificed. The only 
way to learn to appreciate these effects is to study them 
from nature. It is often practicable tcr stay in comforta- 
ble quarters and secure a fine snow scene from a win- 
dow — some of the familiar surroundings of a country 
house, perhaps, such as Whittier describes in his " Snow- 
bound," or a bit of shore with its whitened waters. 

The best time to work is when the sky is still thick 
with the gray tone peculiar to the snowstorm. Then 
we do not get all dazzling white, but a great deal of neu- 
tral, that reveals to better advan- 
tage the light that we do wish to 
utilize. Some suggestion of one or 
more warm -colored features will 
give a pleasing contrast ; let it be 
something to represent life, if it can 
be skilfully and consistently intro- 
duced. A happy contrast is not 
like a discord that mars harmony, 
it is a strong passage that forms a 
part of it. 

General principles must be mas- 
tered by study, and the application 
of them depends upon earnest, de- 
voted work. H. C. Gaskin. 



for the decoration of screens and panels. Dwarf pal- 
mettos may be painted entire, either with a distant 
glimpse of scenery or with some vague suggestion of the 
deep olive shade that receding ones naturally produce. 
A large proportion of the principal leaves should be in 
shadow, so that the strong greens and high lights that 
are brought out may be the more effective. The deep 
warm shades should be laid in first with Vandyck 
brown, raw Sienna and ivory black ; then, the graceful 
waving leaves that are to be most prominent want Ant- 
werp blue and Indian yellow, with zinober green and 
zinc yellow on the strongly lighted parts. With oils, the 
background and all should be carried along at once, that 
the outlines may be free from hardness. The oldest 
leaves will always be sere and call for the Siennas and 
ochres. The bluish gray tints that come in to relieve 
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THE USE OF GOLD AND OTHER METALS. 



PAINTING WILD FLOWERS. 



III. 



November winds will soon have 
dispersed all our wild flowers save 
those that belong to the sunny 
South. There, many families are 
represented by species much grander 
than those of the North, but they call 
for the same general treatment. 
Some flowers that we cultivate in 
the North may be found in the 
South in wild profusion taking care 
of themselves. It is thus with the 
brilliant scarlet salvia that is seen in 
Northern parks and gardens late in 
the fall. 

The local color of the salvia can- 
not be too intense. It wants the 
finest vermilion, with as much rose 
madder as can be added without 
producing crimson — scarlet vermil- 
ion will bear more and make a more 
brilliant color than any of the others. 
Brown madder and Vandyck brown 
are needed in shadows. The gray 
tints must be well recognized, not 
only that crudeness maybe avoided, 
but that the local color may appear 
the stronger. Blue black, Naples 
yellow and white, for oils, and the 
same, without white, for water-col- 
ors, will come harmoniously into 
the red wherever these tints occur. 
They must not take up enough of the 
red to become purple. If they ever 
do, a stronger yellow and a little 
cobalt may be added. In water- 
colors the local color may be 
preceded by a wash of brilliant 
yellow. This should not extend into the grays or the 
shadows, but it will greatly enhance the effect of the 

red. 

In the October number directions were given for paint- 
ing golden-rods and asters. Some of these may be 
found below the frost line very late. Among the latter 
the Aster concolor, A. grandiflorus and A. virgatus are 
the most conspicuous. 

The flora of the torrid zone is not so well known as 
that of the north temperate, but the latter is sufficiently 
extensive to suggest treatment applicable to any flowers 
that are likely to be accessible. 

Strictly tropical or sub-tropical are the beautiful 
palms. They belong to flowering shrubs or trees, but 
for ornamental purposes we value most their far-famed 
green leaves. These may be very effectively arranged 




the lights and cool the edges of the shadows may be 
made as for flowers and used very freely. 

The smaller palm-leaves may be painted in a sketchy 
way on panels, but anything like a large study wants 
vigorous treatment and strong general effect. 

In the North our wild flowers disappear for several 
months, but those that start out first in the South and 
steal a march upon spring will be taken up in good 
time— before the more numerous early flowers come 
trooping in to claim our notice. H. C. G. 

(To be continued?) 



Hamerton remarks that an imitation is rarely supe- 
rior to the thing imitated, but that it really is in the case 
of painted tapestry, certainly a higher kind of art than 
that which is woven. 



I. 

When china painting for amateurs was first intro- 
duced into this country, the application of gold was 
reserved for the professional decorator who fired the 
china. More than ordinary skill seemed to be required 
for banding and for conventionalized borders ; but now 
the facilities for using gold are such that the veriest 
novice can use it as readily as color. 

Gold for decorating china can be made in the studio, 
or it can be bought already prepared. Mrs. Frackle- 
ton, in " Tried by Fire," gives ex- 
plicit directions for reducing the 
" strip gold " to powder ; but as ' 
this process would be extravagant 
for amateurs, they would do better 
in buying such prepared gold as is 
advertised in The Art Amateur by 
several reputable firms. 

In using any preparation of gold, 
it is important to observe the utmost 
cleanliness. Not only this, but 
brushes, palette, knife and muller 
should be reserved solely for this 
use. A steel palette knife should 
never be used with gold or any col- 
or prepared from gold ; in place of 
it should be. a knife of ivory, bone, 
or horn. The prepared gold rub- 
bed, up on the palette with thick oil 
and turpentine, just as color is 
mixed, is ready for use. Rub care- 
fully together with alcohol what is 
not used, and leave it on one corner 
of the palette, and turn a plate over 
it to. protect it from dust. Keep 
a large-mouthed bottle of alcohol to 
wash your brushes in temporarily, 
but do not attempt to clean them 
as you do your, color brushes. If 
they are stiff when you wish to use 
them again, standing them a few 
moments in the alcohol bottle will 
soften them. When gold accumu- 
lates at the bottom of the bottle, 
pour off nearly all the alcohol, stir 
the sediment thoroughly, and turn 
it out on a saucer. The liquid will 
soon evaporate, leaving the gold to 
be rubbed up again with oil and 
turpentine. 

The glass of turpentine also, into 
which the brush is dipped, should 
be used for that alone, for some 
particles will necessarily drop from 
the brush as it is remoistened, just 
as with the color brush, and these 
particles are too costly to be lost. 
It is well to label both alcohol and 
turpentine — "for gold," to avoid 
mistakes. Gold, whether in a pow- 
der or a thick paste, requires rub- 
bing up on the palette with thick oil 
and turpentine; as the turpentine 
evaporates, it will require frequent 
remixing. The brush also needs to 
be frequently dipped in turpentine to 
keep the hairs open and pliable. 
The gold should be laid upon the ware in a smooth 
and even coating, not too thick, lest it scale off in firing, 
and not too thin, lest the ware be exposed. Experience 
in this is really the only safe and sure guide. If you 
spoil a dish, you will understand how and why you have 
failed, and avoid a repetition of the error. If too thin a 
coat has been used, do not be afraid to repaint and 
refire, but too heavy a coat is beyond repair. The 
first time you do your own firing, you may be surprised 
to find that the gold comes from the kiln a dull yellow 
color; but it only requires scouring or burnishing to 
give the lustre you expected to see. If you send the pieces 
to be fired, the decorator will do this for you, using for 
the purpose a matting brush or silver sand, or bur- 
nishers. The matting brush, made of spun glass, is 
used like a muller, with considerable force, and with 



